TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS5   SCHOOL

subsequent courses of lectures given by the Dotoressa
in England soon effected great changes, both in
organisation and methods of teaching.

The principles expounded by Montessori were not
new. Her view that freedom in education is a necessary
condition of growth and development had been em-
phasised by Froebel. Both educators agree in stressing
the importance of self-activity and of self-chosen tasks.
Both emphasise the necessity for the pupil to acquire
knowledge through first-hand experience. Their con-
ception of the teacher as a guiding, but not dominating,
influence is almost identical. Both, too, are in agree-
ment on the principle of a "prepared" environment,
although they differ in their ideas as to the exact nature
. of that environment; both lay emphasis on the im-
portance of a "sensory" basis for all future education,
although again they differ as to the form of this "sensory
training." Finally, both are agreed as to*the importance
of the study of Nature as the foundation of both intel-
lectual and moral development in young children.

We may ask, then, why the Froebelian ideas^ which
were not understood by the great body of teachers of
young children in the nineteenth century, should have
been accepted with enthusiasm when expounded by

Montessori.

*      ^
The answer is to be found partly in the growth of

opinion as to the "rights" of children, so that both
parents and teachers were more open to receive Mpn-
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